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Dr. Burney of Greenwich, and Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury,
had not then commenced their reigns. How pointed, then,
was the insult, in thus transferring the appeal from a golden
critic at home to a silver one abroad ; or rather, how strong
the prejudice which could prompt such an appeal to one who
probably meditated no insult at all. And let no man say,
on this occasion, that Parr, being a Jacobin, could not be
decently consulted on the scruples of a king ; for Heyne was
a Jacobin also, until Jacobinism brought clanger to his
windows. If the oracle at Hatton pMlippised, the oracle of
Gottmgen philippised no less, and perhaps with much less
temptation, and certainly with less conspicuous neglect of his
own interest. Well for him that Ins Jacobinism lurks in
ponderous Latin notes, whilst Dr. Parr's was proclaimed to
the world m English !

It is fitting, then, that we people of England should
always keep a man or two capable of speaking with our
enemies in the gate when they speak Latin; more especially
when our national honour in this particular is to be sup-
ported against a prejudice so deep, and of standing so ancient.
These, however, are local arguments for cultivating Latin,
and kept alive by the sense of wounded honour. But there
are other considerations, more permanent and intrinsic to
the question, which press equally upon all cultivated nations.
The language of ancient Rome has certain indestructible
claims upon our regard: it has a peculiar merit sui genens,
in the first place ; and, secondly, circumstances have brought
it into a singular and unexampled relation to the affairs and
interests of the human race

Speaking carelessly of Latin, as one of two ancient lan-
guages, both included in the cycle of a perfect education,
and which jointly compose the entire conservatory of all
ancient literature that now survives, we are apt to forget
that either of these languages differs from the other by
any peculiar or incommunicable privilege . and, for all the
general advantages which can characterise a language, we
rightly ascribe the preference in degree to the Greek. But
there are two circumstances, one in the historical position of
the Latin language, and one in its own internal character,
which unite to give it an advantage in our esteem, such as